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inhabitants, because it gained them security for their possessions.
The lord renounced his arbitrary proceedings in order to obtain
money from the town; he pledged himself no longer to levy any
but taxes in money, tallies and cens, fixed at a uniform and invariable
amount, and to impose none but fines laid down by a fixed tariff,
which enumerated all acts, injuries, blows, or wounds of any kind
whatsoever, together with the amount of the fine, and all the crimes
that gave the right to confiscate the offender's property. These
were precisely the rights conceded by the lord to his villein tenants
when he enfranchised them, and in this respect there is no dis-
tinction between the charters of the communes and the charters
of enfranchisement. The former served, indeed, as models for the
latter, for they were the more ancient. The charter was an inno-
vation having its rise in the towns and contrary to the habit
which had grown up since the days of the barbarians of leaving
the relations between man and man in the vague, and appealing
to oral tradition for their regulation. The charter stated in writing
and precisely defined every man's rights and duties; it was the
sign of the new civilization which had sprung up in the towns.
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Besides the limitation of his powers, the lord often granted to
the inhabitants the right to form a body directed by leaders whose
duty it was to maintain order and deal with the common business."
This government was organized upon varying systems according
to the degree of independence conceded to the town body.

In the eastern regions, situated outside the kingdom and
nominally dependent upon the Emperor, the most important
towns had ended by throwing off all authority and forming what
were, in effect, separate republics governed by the notables of
the town; such was the position of Marseilles in the south and of
Metz and Strasbourg in the north.

In the kingdom of France all towns remained under the nominal
authority of a lord; but a large number of them had become de
facto independent. Such was the position of the ancient towns of
Languedoc in the south, and of the towns in the north-east which
had formed themselves into communes. The town still owed
certain duties to the lord, analogous to those of a noble vassal,